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such prose things as Literature and Dogma, but to give us something like Thyrsis, Scholar Gipsy, The Forsaken Merman. In the same spirit George Eliot told a friend that of all modern poetry Arnold's was that which kept constantly growing upon her. One of the slender volumes of his verse has made a cherished companion of mine on many a journey. The book of selection takes.little compass, and in it anybody who is for a short interval a traveller away from the hurry of the world's rough business, may well find beauty to refresh, wisdom to quiet, associations to remind and collect. As it happens, I find written on the fly-leaf of this small treasure some words I had inscribed at what was to prove a memorable date: Read with much fortifying quietude of mind on the glorious forenoon of our departure, on the matchless terrace at Beatenberg, June 12, 1914. In a few weeks, hardly more than a few days, the blunders and precipitancy of folly-smitten rulers let loose a fierce hurricane of destruction and hate that swept quietude out of the world for a long span of time to come.
Of strangely different poetic calibre was Browning's muse. On one great illustration of the difference I would say a short word, though it took an unusually long word in the pages of our Review. A sense of the struggle that truth has to make against slackness of mind, difficulty of vision, and the strange devious ways of the world, moved some of us with strong feeling for a new poem of Browning's in four volumes, a parable of that struggle in a tragic legend. Say what we will of The Ring and the Book, its dubiousnd in their power and beauty. Arnold was delighted to tell us of a message sent to liin from Tennyson, bidding him write no more ofOL. I  In short, heitlearness, "tod have found comfort in a firm calculation of the conditions. . . . We will not attack you as Voltaireerity of those he was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
